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THE WILL TO MAKE-BELIEVE. 

WILBUR M. URBAN. 
I. 

WE all know what believing is, and I think we 
may assume, after the eloquence of Bishop Blou- 
gram and Professor James, that "it's best believing 
if we may." It tastes good, like health, repose. We 
know equally well what unbelief is; it tastes bad, like 
restlessness and disease. But full, rieh belief and lean, 
empty unbelief are after all rarely attained, and are so 
much a matter of constitution and taste that with them 
common sense has really no ground for quarrel. A too 
gross appetite for beliefs and a morbid taste for skepti- 
cism are both abnormalities leading to excesses which in 
turn bring about their own cure. It is rather the half 
beliefs, the impossible attitudes of suspended judgment 
where belief and unbelief "shake us by fits," that com- 
mon sense finds intolerable, and from which it bids us 
save ourselves by any means whatsoever, even by the 
merest unabashed and radical act of will. Now that this 
already de facto claimant for the throne of Eeason 
has received pragmatic sanction, there remains still the 
question of how to put and keep it there. This is pos- 
sible only by developing the instinct and will to make- 
believe. Such a conclusion is indeed so completely im- 
plied in the "will to believe," and the implication is 
doubtless so completely realized by the initiated, that 
what I shall have to say will, I am afraid, seem to them 
but a painful elaboration of the obvious. In excuse for 
any defense of the will to make-believe, for that is the 
burden of this study, I can only plead the original and, 
alas, often practical meaning of the word obvious, for 
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it is precisely this obvious inference which, until under- 
stood and accepted, stands in the way of the new doctrine. 
I have myself long defended this thesis of the lawful- 
ness of making one's self believe, and have not shrunk 
from the consequence that it is lawful to make others 
believe also. But most of my hearers are so under the 
spell of the traditional worship of what they call sin- 
cerity and logic (or else have been so dazed by Chester- 
ton and Bernard Shaw) that they refuse to take it 
seriously, as other than a paradox, although in point of 
fact they are constantly making believe to themselves 
and to others to the limit of their powers. I am myself 
profoundly convinced that we have here the key to life, 
and that its frank acceptance means relief from some of 
the most distressing inherited conventions and restric- 
tions which hamper our modern life and thought. 

n. 

First of all we must realize that anything like com- 
pletely suspended judgment is impossible. Ideas are 
never pure ideas without energy, either potential or 
dynamic, for belief. Mentality is too vital a thing. Ideas 
have different degrees — we might almost say, of warmth 
or cold, of moisture or dryness, of roughness or smooth- 
ness — but they are never completely indifferent. Such 
indifference, although often an ideal, is none the less an 
idol of the cave. Ideas always have some relation to our 
passional nature, some at least remote possibility of as- 
similation by those digestive processes of belief which 
mean life and health. 

Let us call any such possibility, any such idea with po- 
tential belief, an assumption. Assuming it to be true, it 
would be fine! Now there are many such assumptions, 
make-believes, which flit across our souls merely as fan- 
cies. They are beautiful — alas, often too beautiful — but 
they have such remoteness, such distance, however 
brought about, that, while glowing, they are cool and 
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dry. Such make-believe is but playful and temporary, 
and we are never tempted to go farther. Between them 
and our will there is a peculiar esthetic dissociation. 
Such are our ideas of Apollo and the nymphs, of the 
Golden Age and of the Blessed Isles. There are other 
assumptions which make a closer connection with our 
nature. They are warm and moist, and acquire a smooth- 
ness which makes it difficult to keep them from slipping 
over into belief. Such are our dreams for ourselves or 
our children, of social Utopias and heavenly homes. Still 
it is always possible to doubt them if we will, so we may 
call them half-hearted make-believe. Finally there is 
another group of make-believes, differing with different 
individuals, which are no longer conscious or half -con- 
scious self -illusion, but which have received whole-hearted 
acceptance. These we may call whole-souled. 

Now between belief and whole-souled make-believe 
there is, for practical purposes, no difference. Two 
mental states which have the same practical consequences 
are in reality the same. It is the half-hearted make-be- 
lieve that has not yet become whole-souled, but is merely 
in the process of becoming so, that makes all the trouble. 
The actual making of belief, in ourselves or others, takes 
on too easily the appearance of wanton self-deception and 
pretense. Into this difficulty we must inquire, but first 
let us consider the range of the possibility of make-believe. 

"When we look at certain facts it appears as though the 
will to make-believe, to ourselves and to others, and in- 
deed to have others make-believe, not only lies at the 
root of most of our actions, but in most cases actually 
works. When we look at other facts it seems that make- 
believe is absurd, is powerless before the sound instincts 
of the brutally unsophisticated man. Let us consider the 
latter facts first. 

in. 

It does, indeed, seem preposterous to imagine that 
make-believe can ever pass over into belief, can ever be- 
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come whole-souled, where the brute facts of life are con- 
cerned. To be sure, there are interesting cases of the 
temporary wiping out of the lines between illusion and 
reality, as when the cowboy jumps upon the stage in 
pursuit of the villain of the melodrama, or the superb 
actress, wishing to spite her manager, feigns illness to 
such good purpose that the make-believe becomes whole- 
souled, and she almost dies of fright. Or still more 
complete dissociations, as when men come to believe 
that they are Napoleons, prophets and Christs. At 
first they pretended, made believe, and finally ended 
in belief. But all these we describe as alienations, loss 
of control, either temporary or permanent, abnormal 
phenomena for which we have invented such big names 
that we feel fairly comfortable in the thought that they 
are forever clearly marked off from the experience of 
the healthy, normal-minded man, who still has power to 
arrest his impulses to make-believe, and to control illu- 
sion. In f aet, wherever the hardest facts of life are con- 
cerned, we cannot make-believe if we wish. Is it not 
rather the fashion to bewail our lost illusions and our 
powerlessness to make them live again! We are all famil- 
iar with the process by which the beliefs and whole-souled 
make-believes of childhood and youth pass over into the 
half-hearted make-believes and the receding dreams of 
maturity and middle age. But that the process should 
be reversed, that there should be descending as well as 
ascending and disappearing of the angels on the ladder 
between earth and heaven — that is impossible ! 

Nevertheless, in that remarkable applied logic of belief- 
making, Newman's "Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles," 
we find the most minute directions for the gradual 
creation of a pious and satisfying belief. Here he tries 
to make us (and indirectly himself) believe not only in the 
logically improbable and impossible, but in that which is 
at first morally rough and distasteful; and in doing so 
he argues as though belief were a matter of the most 
marvelous alchemy, in which the logical and passional 
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elements must be mingled with an artist's hand. As- 
suming that God exists, so he argues, it is "antecedently- 
probable" that wherever He is manifesting His will He 
will work miracles, which will be as proper for ecclesias- 
tical history and the lives of saints as deeds of daring 
and skill are for profane history and the lives of sol- 
diers and adventurers. Secondly, if God makes monkeys 
and snakes, it is antecedently probable that there will 
be certain unexpected and grotesque phenomena in the 
church as well as in nature. We are now ready for al- 
most anything in the way of a wonder-working God, and 
the most marvelous beliefs will soon come with a rush. 
But wait! The way from assumption to belief is only 
smoothed — lubricated. There is such a thing as unduly 
hastening the process. There must be a moment of 
doubt, of suspended judgment, so that when the pas- 
sional element gives the push, the belief will be whole- 
souled. So he hesitates. To be sure, we must admit 
that there have been imposture and deception, but all 
these impostures, embellishments and deceptions, far 
from militating against the truth, on the contrary rather 
confirm the truth of ecclesiastical miracles ' ' on the whole. ' ' 
For what does hypocrisy prove but the existence of vir- 
tues! And in the same way, imposture and pretense of 
miracles, what do they prove but the existence of real 
miracles, which the former strive to imitate? For "such 
counterfeits become not a disproof but a proof of the 
existence of their prototypes." Now is the favorable 
moment for the emotional element which is to work the 
transmutation! "And suppose some of the miracles 
which we believe are pious frauds. Has not Queen Vic- 
toria many romances told about her? Do you think she 
is displeased at them? No more is God displeased if we 
believe to our edification." "Some miracles," so he con- 
cludes, "are for our conviction, and these we are to confess 
with the mouth as well as believe with the heart; others 
are for our comfort and encouragement, and these we are 
to 'keep and ponder them in our hearts' without urging 
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them upon unwilling ears." If we brood over them lov- 
ingly and habituate ourselves to believe these possibly 
false stories, whether fables, legends or impostures, we 
may not only poise them lovingly in our own minds, but 
also, when we get a willing ear, endeavor to habituate 
others to them. 

Could the transformation of half-hearted into whole- 
souled make-believe be more completely shown or the 
technique of the process more completely disclosed? And 
yet you probably feel that when religious faith expresses 
itself thus (in a sort of pious self -hypnosis) it is in a des- 
perate strait. And you are not encouraged to try the 
same discipline when you learn that, as the result of the 
process, Newman cannot withstand the evidence which is 
brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pic- 
tures of the Madonna in the Roman States, and does not 
see why the Holy Coat of Treves may not have been what 
it professes to be; that he can record with apparent ac- 
ceptance the appearance and vanishing of a large plate 
of silver before St. Anthony in the wilderness, and relate 
in the same spirit of acquiesence the miracles of St. 
Martin, who, in answer to a heathen's challenge, caused 
a fallen pine tree to reel round and fall on the other side 
by making the sign of the cross. 

IV. 

This talk of making ourselves and others believe! 
When we look at the mechanism does it not seem hollow 
and simply silly? Nay, more, from another point of 
view it seems worse than silly; it is vile. Can we won- 
der that those who devote themselves to "Truth" should 
work themselves into righteous indignation over such a 
mixture of child-play and rhetorical cunning? When we 
turn to the monuments of human heroism and sincerity; 
the months spent in hunting down a single scientific fact 
(which, when found, is useless except perhaps to disprove 
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an opponent's theory) ; the lives lost in seeking the exact 
truth about the North Pole; the moral devotion and 
grandeur with which men have set themselves the task 
of righteous disillusionment of individuals and whole 
races; the telling of unpleasant truths to one's neighbor; 
above all, such painful though noble sacrifices as those 
involved in the effort to drive even so harmless a myth 
as that of poor Santa Claus from the virgin minds of 
our children and from the unsullied purity of the public 
schools — when we realize the meaning of this submission 
to, even welcoming of the hard, cold, dry facts of nature 
and humanity, then how low and contemptible seems this 
playing with our own and others' credulity! "Ought we 
not," in the words of Oersted, "take shame to ourselves 
when we catch ourselves even wishing for a truth other 
than the actual one? . . . No; let us give all honor to 
truth, for with truth goodness is inseparably united. 
Perfect truth always brings consolation with it." 

All this strikes one as moral and healthy, although per- 
haps a little old-fashioned and self-conscious in its pathos. 
Yet if anyone should assume that even these noble atti- 
tudes are without the subtle instinct to make-believe, are 
free from all elements of sentimental illusion, he would 
be simply flying in the face of facts. He would be reckon- 
ing without his host, the unfathomable will upon which 
our shallow intellects subsist as the veriest parasites of 
a day. This very faculty of working ourselves into a 
passion over abstract truth, free from all infection of 
passion and feeling, is one of our latest attainments, an 
asceticism so difficult to live up to that in all except our 
highest moments we have to resort to a pitiful make-be- 
lieve which at times comes dangerously near to being 
pretense. 

But aside from this, of which more presently, the mere 
fact that we are able to work ourselves into such a pas- 
sion of disgust over Newman's make-believes means noth- 
ing more than that we no longer have the necessary pre- 
sumptions, the antecedent probabilities, from which the 
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logic or mechanism, as you please, of such make-believe 
can get under way. It is only those make-believes whose 
underlying beliefs are already dead, cold, dry and rough, 
that we cannot revive and make workable again. All 
these were living, smooth and workable enough at one 
time, because they were what people wanted to believe. 
In a time when God was very real, what he wanted one 
to believe or make-believe for edification was a very im- 
portant matter, and one would do his best to meet the 
demand, even if he had to strain a point. Now that vox 
populi is the vox Dei, we have a new set of presumptions, 
and with them a new set of make-believes, which have 
driven out the old. 

Most of us, for instance, believe in democracy, necessary 
progress, the omniscience of the business mind, popular 
education, with a necessity of belief which is usually in- 
versely proportional to the degree with which we have 
examined the grounds, and consequently we have no diffi- 
culty in building up the necessary system of make-be- 
lieve required to keep them going. Granted these dogmas, 
there are certain consequences so antecedently probable 
that make-believe in their, actual existence is not only lu- 
bricated but becomes whole-souled almost of itself. Our 
anxious democracy is only too glad to see the real thing 
in the most patent imitations. The "good fellow" and 
the "mixer" are so affected by our love of the morally 
and socially miraculous that they are more than willing 
to fool the "dear public" for its edification, and inci- 
dentally for their own gain. We believe in progress with 
such greediness that we finally come to support each 
other in the make-believe that all change is progress, 
even when it improves upon the multiplication table and 
the Ten Commandments themselves. We find it difficult 
to believe in the miracle of the changing of the blood, but 
we have no difficulty in believing in the greater miracle 
of the moral leopard changing his spots. And what if 
this lust for moral and social miracles has given rise to 
many pious pretenses and impostures — that the money 
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grabber is bearing the burden of the world upon his 
shoulders, and that when he is working most for himself 
he is really working for humanity? What if we stick 
temporarily at the placing of the account book beside the 
Bible, and at the wail that it is a sin to die rich? Can 
we not argue that these pious pretenses, if they be such, 
merely prove the existence of the "real thing" which 
they seek to imitate, and that if we only habituate our- 
selves to them and lovingly keep and ponder them in 
our hearts, they will turn into realities for us? For 
are not all these make-believes but passionate affirma- 
tions of what we desire, in which our social system backs 
us up? 

Evidently, then, make-believe can and does pass into 
belief, and wherever we have a vital belief to start with 
we are on the verge of whole-souled make-believe. Not 
only are there passional tendencies which run before our 
belief, but there are those which come after and create 
make-believes which develop and sustain the belief. New- 
man's "Grammar of Assent," instead of being powerless, 
is in reality but a picture of what we are all doing in 
our own particular way. If we believed in God as much 
as in the vox populi, we should really be communing with 
the saints and accustoming ourselves to the marvels in 
which they delighted instead of lovingly hugging to our 
hearts our own particular twentieth-century miracles. 
Evidently the situation is not quite as simple as it ap- 
peared at first. The distinction between belief and make- 
believe and pretense is not absolute. 

Having recognized this mixed-up state of affairs, our 
next duty is to ask whether it is simply pathological and 
reprehensible or whether, on the other hand, we must 
treat it as a normal element in our mental make-up. The 
thesis which I defend is briefly this: Our passional na- 
ture, with its instinct to make-believe, not only lawfully 
may but really must do so when the make-believe is gen- 
uine or whole-souled, that is, when it is, m turn, the 
necessary condition or resultant of some other belief, the 
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only alternative of which is disbelief and skepticism. For 
in the first place, between belief and whole-souled make- 
believe there is, as we have seen, for practical purposes 
no difference; and in the second place, to say in such 
circumstances, do not make-believe, let truth prevail 
though the heavens fall, is itself a passional assertion — a 
form of make-believe in which it is very difficult to be 
whole-souled, and which is attended by the same danger, 
of half-heartedness and pretense which attends any other 
assumption. This thesis, somewhat abstractly and, it 
must be confessed, somewhat paradoxically expressed, 
will I trust become quite clear and wholly acceptable 
when it is properly lubricated. But we must indulge in 
a bit more preliminary work. 

V. 

In the first place, we must clear the ground by parting 
absolutely with the moral skeptic and cynic and all his 
works. In our demand that make-believe shall be whole- 
souled we have deliberately postulated that we have gen- 
uine souls or selves, and that we may be those selves ; that 
there is such a thing as the ' ' real thing ' ' in word and deed ; 
that the maxim "to thine own self be true" still has 
meaning, and is an assumption which we share with the 
veriest puritan and dogmatist in morals. But the deter- 
mination to be true to one's self may be held in two 
senses: after the fashion of the absolutist and purist, 
and in the more genial way of the practical man. The 
purist or puritan holds that we may not only be the real 
thing, our real selves, but that we may infallibly know 
when we are it, while the practical empiricist holds, on 
the other hand, that while we may be true to ourselves 
on the whole, we can know what those selves are only by 
experimenting. 

If we look closely at the grounds of this difference in 
practical attitude, we find that it springs from different 
views of the nature of the self and of what goes with it, 
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conscience. The absolutist holds that the self to which 
he is to be true is something "sole and entire," some- 
thing pure and essential, which acts as a sort of touch- 
stone, infallibly distinguishing the true from the false. 
Or, to use the more common figure, it makes itself known 
in a disembodied voice or tone, for which he has the 
single preadjusted resonator, one supplied to go with 
each self, and one which assures the pure, whole tone of 
conscience without any admixture of the partial overtones 
of passion or impulse, of compromise or expediency. As- 
suming this, his whole salvation consists in keeping the 
resonator to his ear and shutting out the mixed voices of 
the world. Whole knowledge, whole faith, whole honesty 
or nothing ! The very life of the self consists in abstrac- 
tion, contrast and isolation! 

But there is also another type of man, with another 
set of impulses — one who feels most himself when he 
goes out into life, makes himself one with others, assumes 
what they assume, opens his ears and heart to the nuances 
of life, accepts their half-faiths, their partial integrities, 
their little make-believes, even if they are on the verge 
of pretense, and makes them his. All this, be it observed, 
on the assumption that we mean right on the whole, and 
that the self is still to be made. He feels more at home 
with this larger self, even if it is a little indeterminate 
and its tonality a little confused. In fact he rejoices in 
many selves — family, business, church warden and civic. 
For him, too, there are pure tones, but he has a whole set 
of little resonators, each answering to its appropriate 
stimulus. Still he dislikes to mix the tones too much. If 
the church warden note rings when his ear is without the 
appropriate resonator, he overhears hypocrisy and pre-' 
tense. In his own several selves he is still the veriest- 
purist and dogmatist. 

But now, since we are such confirmed purists by in- 
stinct, such confirmed believers in absolute honesty and 
singleness of heart, what shall we as practical men do 
about the fact? Shall we espouse it and indorse it, or 
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shall we treat it as a weakness of our nature from which 
we must ruthlessly free ourselves if we can? 

I sincerely believe that the latter course is the only 
one that we can follow as practical, "up-to-date" men. 
Absolute frankness and sincerity are doubtless very fine 
ideals to play with, but where on this attitudinizing planet 
are they to be found? I am therefore a complete em- 
piricist and opportunist so far as my theory of human 
action goes. I live, to be sure, by the practical faith that 
I am an honest man on the whole, that I am true to my- 
self and my friends on the whole; but to which one of 
my many selves and of my friends with their various 
selves? To be at all times one, and only one, of these 
various selves, as though it were ultimate and final, is, I 
believe, a tremendously mistaken attitude. There is only 
one certainty which skepticism itself leaves standing. 
When I have stripped off all the make-believes and pre- 
tenses which constitute my various selves, when I have, 
like Peer Gynt, peeled off all the layers of the onion, 
there is either nothing left or else merely the monstrous 
make-believe, illusion, that I can actually do just this 
peeling. 

After all, then, make-believe is practically the very 
germ, the root of the self. And the scientific views of 
men about the self — what do they have to tell us ? Here 
we find the same alternative: either "psychology with- 
out a soul," or one with a great deal too many of them 
— two, three, four. When they start to peel the onion, it 
is layers, layers, and again layers, and if you insist upon 
going on, finally nothing. Either an abstract point which 
is simple, but useless, or a concrete self which is plural 
and fallible, but workable. And what is the concrete 
self, these layers? Upon this point we are again not left 
in doubt. They are successive layers of imitation, make- 
believe, even protective mimicry. Just as the cat, through 
the playful make-believe of hunting the mouse, finally 
learns to catch the real mouse, so the child, by playing 
to be a self of many kinds, finally becomes a genuine self. 
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And it is only by imitation, make-believe, by "try, try 
again, ' ' that we all continue to become snch genuine selves 
as we may. 

It is not surprising, then, that while we all agree that 
the genuine self is the whole-souled self no concrete test 
of the genuine self can be agreed upon. The wonder is 
rather that not a single purist among them all seems 
ever to have considered that the difficulty may all the 
time be in the essential nature of the self, and that the 
self, even in its moments of intensest conviction, may not 
know infallibly which one of its chameleon-like changes 
is the fundamental one. Indeed, when one remembers 
that the most striking practical application of the doc- 
trine of absolute sincerity and frankness is the conscien- 
tious insistence of one's neighbor in telling us what we 
don't want to hear, one feels less tempted than ever to 
lend the doctrine a respectful ear. But please observe 
that when, as practical men, we give up the hope of ab- 
solute sincerity, we do not give up the quest for sincerity 
on the whole. We still believe in its existence, and we 
continue to gain an ever better position toward it by con- 
tinuing to simulate it. The very fact of the posture — or 
imposture — proves the existence of the reality. 

VI. 

And now, after all this introduction, let us go straight 
to our question. I have said, and now repeat it, that not 
only as a matter of fact do we find our instinct for make- 
believe actually creating beliefs, but that there are some 
situations in which this influence must be regarded as in- 
evitable and lawful. 

Here you may be disposed to draw back. You may 
have agreed that unconscious make-believe is an ingre- 
dient in all our practical activities, and that in so far as 
it is unconscious, and in that sense whole-souled, it may 
have utility, as biology and psychology have shown. 
There are even such things as fruitful illusions. But you 
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feel sure that we should stop short of the conscious will 
to make-believe, of the final push. That comes too near 
to pretense for comfort. Well, of course, I will agree, 
in so far as the realities of life will allow. Whenever the 
make-believe is not whole-souled, and there are certain 
regions where make-believe must, with the best inten- 
tions, remain half-hearted and degenerate into conscious 
pretense, then, for the sake of avoiding this egregious 
pretense, we must refrain from make-believe. But such 
situations are fortunately rare. 

There are undoubtedly certain limited and specialized 
regions of human interest and activity where make-be- 
lieve is out of the question, where normally it cannot be- 
come whole-souled, and must therefore degenerate into 
empty pretense. These are the realms of pure science 
and of pure imagination. The term pure is here the sig- 
nificant thing. By the initial assumption or make-believe 
of pure truth or pure fiction, any personal or private 
make-believe, becomes irrelevant and is, so to speak, ex- 
cluded automatically. In the case of the former, the 
purity consists in the fact that both the postulates and the 
processes of science are assumed to be free from any 
admixture of passional 'interests. The only feelings 
which are still comme il faut are those which are stirred 
by the click of the laws of identity and contradiction and 
which tell us that the machine is working properly. Hav- 
ing indulged in the tremendous initial make-believe that 
the results are indifferent to us one way or another, we 
thereby exclude automatically any other minor elements 
of make-believe. In the sphere of pure imagination and 
art, on the other hand, the purer the original make-be- 
lieve, the more complete the pretense, the more irrelevant 
do any minor pretenses become. By this initial conven- 
tion, the world is so removed from that particular kind 
of reality where pretense is significant that it becomes 
not so much reprehensible as absurd. Not only the ideas 
themselves, but the feelings, are wraiths without suffi- 
cient vitality to become genuine pretense. Both science 
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and art are games. In the former the rule is not to pre- 
tend at all, because by hypothesis, by convention, there is 
no concrete self for whom the illusion or delusion would 
be either sweet or bitter. As well bluff in a game of soli- 
taire. In the latter, on the contrary, the rule is to make- 
believe so completely that everybody is in the game, and 
the assumption of seriousness becomes absurd. 

But when we leave the worlds of parallelograms and 
stars, of past creations and of perfect masterpieces, and 
descend into the lower world of things in the seeming and 
the making, things immediately become strangely mixed. 
Now we are in a world where reality and ideal- 
ity, facts and values, jostle each other at every turn. 
Here values have a finite fate in which we are deeply in- 
terested and in which we have a hand. Here we learn 
that truth and illusion alike may be both a blessing and 
a bane, and that "truth, to go kindly in all kinds of har- 
ness, must be kept in the abstract." "We learn to keep 
it there and to economize it, not so much indeed because 
of a personal timidity as because it is the rule of the 
game, and if we wish to play the game we must abide by 
its rules. It is just because of our interest in the fate of 
values that we are aware how dangerous is the appar- 
ently harmless assumption that truth and value are 
identical ! 

Before you can go about in this world at all you must 
assume or make-believe certain things, and assume them 
no longer playfully and artificially, but with at least an 
appearance of reality. You must assume what I assume 
— put on, if you will, certain clothes of thought and feel- 
ing — and they must not vary too much from the mode. 
Nakedness is thinkable in an anatomical lecture or in a 
picture, but not in the House of Lords. If you do not 
have certain beliefs and feelings you must find them, and 
when once assumed they will soon become part of you. 
The only man who was ever cynical and indecent enough 
to be completely and solely himself was Diogenes, and 
yet he was, perhaps, the world's greatest fakir! 
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VII. 

But turning now from these general considerations, let 
us examine the more personal relations, states of mind 
between man and man. There is something in you, let 
us say, that I like. I cannot define it, hut I know that it 
is the real you, the "real thing." "Nothing more 
simple," you say. "If you want me, come and find me. 
Show me your real self, and I will show you mine." But 
not so fast. It is not at all as simple as that. If I 
should show you my real self all at once, it would prob- 
ably be for the last time. Whitman loved the crowd and 
thought to elbow his way into it — and he was himself, 
almost "sole and entire;" but the crowd would have 
none of him, although he was, after all, really quite a 
simple and harmless soul, as his more intimate friends, 
who gradually accommodated themselves to him, finally 
found. No; my first calls must be in a certain dress, 
of the mind as well as of the body. I must meet you half 
way, assume, nay, even pretend to (I do not shrink from 
the word) certain points of view, attitudes and feelings 
which I do not really have, or at least not in the degree 
which I allow you to assume. Above all, if you are a 
woman, must there be this initial pretense. Illusion you 
will have, even if your keen eyes partially see through it. 
The chivalrous, the tender, the heroic! Of course they 
dare not be crude. The older "business" of the strut 
and the falling on one's knees no longer works, and there 
must always be some faint adumbration of something 
real, not necessarily quite like the passing show, but still 
not wholly different, some reality which you can dimly 
guess. So it is, and when I answer the kindly invitation 
of your eyes to come and find you, I must perforce give 
you back your self before I dare to show you mine. But 
to argue that such procedure, such assumption of your 
points of view and attitudes, is a form of deception, is to 
misconceive the entire situation. Perhaps the very atti- 
tude I am assuming, the sentiments and opinions I make- 
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believe to possess, are what I really want, since I admire 
them in you; and my make-believe is thus but a prelim- 
inary step to whole-souled acceptance and to their be- 
coming real in me. And after all, if one is not quite 
true at the start does it so much matter? "Who knows 
what is quite true of himself? We are going in the right 
direction; that is the main point. If I want to coax a 
child to come to me, I hold out my watch; when he 
takes hold of the watch I substitute a penny; when he 
begins to suck the penny I substitute a chocolate. What 
is the harm of this? And what are men, in comparison 
with the quite true, but babes? And what am I but a 
baby, too, crying for the truth? And what are words, 
meanings, conventions, but toys and sweetmeats for 
grown-up babes who call themselves men? 

When, moreover, we multiply these personal relations 
and get that new irrational quantity, the social will, 
things become even still more mixed. A social group or 
organism, of whatever sort, whether large or small, is 
what it is because of our mutual make-believes. When- 
ever a group of people meet together, whether for dance 
or prayer, whether for philanthropy or plunder, the ini- 
tial presupposition or platform is a certain assumption of 
common attitudes and motives which, according to all 
psychological laws, cannot in everyone be genuine, but 
must for some be make-believe. But because I do not 
feel at this particular moment the abandon of joy that 
characterizes the dance shall I be a kill-joy rather than 
show a pleasure I do not feel? Because my feeling of 
reverence at the moment scarcely justifies the kneeling 
attitude shall I sit bolt upright and communicate my lack 
of devotion to others? Rather may I not hope that if I 
appear to be what I am not, and persist in that appear- 
ance long enough, I shall actually make it real ultimately? 
The same rule holds in all the more serious and pro- 
longed social relations, of parents to children, of teach- 
ers to pupils, of the ruler to the ruled, of one class of 
society to another. If in these relations there is much 
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of make-believe, much of it is also whole-souled, in that 
in the very act of appearing to be better than we are 
we are really willing that the oncoming generation shall 
be better, and often actually believing that man and so- 
ciety, as a whole, is better than we are individually. In 
politics and business the cohesive power of mutual make- 
believe has long been seen to be an absolute necessity. 
The manufacture of public sentiment, the creation and 
sustaining of business credit, have come to be recognized 
as not only legitimate, but absolutely indispensable, 
specialized forms of modern industry. Some of you will 
recall a recent newspaper symposium upon the question: 
What would happen if everybody in New York told the 
absolute truth for one day? The answers were many 
and detailed. At this moment I can recall the horror 
with which I looked into that abyss of possibility, and I 
can honestly say that I hope never to look into it again. 
Only the imagination of a Poe could sustain such a 
vision for any length of time. 

All these conclusions may, I think, be generalized in 
the following proposition: When the realisation of an 
end, itself useful or good, depends upon the reflex effect 
upon ourselves and others of the assumption, even pre- 
tense, that we already have it, then make-believe, pre- 
tense, is certainly a lawful and probably an indispensable 
thing. A rule of morality which would absolutely pre- 
vent me from making these assumptions (and encourag- 
ing others to make them, if they can), upon which the 
very actualization of ideals depends, would be a thor- 
oughly immoral rule. I confess I do not see how this 
logic can be escaped. 

vm. 

But now, it will be said, these are all human and rela- 
tive situations. In a world which is, alas, in some re- 
spects a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players, we must indeed play our part, with a smile on 
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our lips, and in onr hearts, perhaps, "an aching chasm 
'twixt the dream and deed." Bnt after the play, in the 
intervals of the tiring-room, then there can be no pre- 
tense, nay, not even make-believe. That would be too 
uncanny. There we might meet Eeality, Self, God — all 
spelled with capital letters! There, too, we might get 
touched on the sleeve by Death. . . . 

Thus God might touch a pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 
And whose part he presumed to play just now? 
Best be yourself, imperial, plain and true! 

So said Bishop Blougram. And in the tiring-room, 
stripped between the acts, we do seem to come danger- 
ously near to that pure simplicity which is either our 
true self or God. 

At first sight it appears so. We seem to be beyond 
the human and social in the region of stars and abso- 
lutes, of pure truth — or pure poetry. Either, or ! But is 
it really so? Are we not just on the dangerous edge of 
things, where as the good bishop further said, ' ' our inter- 
est is;" on that outermost edge of a chasm between 
value and reality where it is now madness to stop, and 
where our only chance of leaping it lies in an almost 
superhuman exercise of the instinct to make-believe — 
where the watchword must be not only pretend, but pre- 
tend fortiter? 

Let us see what the religious question really is. Is it 
not the great option of believing that the world is human 
or inhuman at the core? Pure science and pure art are 
essentially inhuman. If you give them a chance to speak 
out their full meaning, it will always be a hard inhu- 
manity to man, as a Bradley or a "Whistler will not hesi- 
tate to declare. They are both, in their own way, of a 
hard procrustean temper, both arch-abstractors, cutting 
down the human to fit their scale of pure illusion or pure 
truth. But religion says that the world is human, on the 
whole. However varied its forms, and they are mani- 
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fold, in essence it is always the same, the very human 
assumption that what is not nevertheless still is. Accord- 
ing to our temperament we cry: "He's a Good Fellow, 
and 'twill all be well" (in its higher form, " God's in his 
heaven — All's right with the world"), or, again, "He is 
a jealous God" — or, more ideally expressed, "He is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon 
iniquity." Whether a glorified trust or a glorified 
fear, in either case religion is essentially a very human 
attitude. 

"What then is the logical situation in case the religious 
hypothesis, in either of its forms, is true on the whole? 
Of course we must assume that we believe this or the 
question of the will to make-believe has no significance 
from the outset. If we accept the humanistic view of the 
world, there is nothing for it but to be human to the last. 
If I once believe that what is not nevertheless is, I have 
in this very belief an "antecedent probability" which has 
the power to transmute make-believes into beliefs, illu- 
sions into realities; and logic and practice unite in 
demanding that I shall use it. On the other hand, 
if I refrain from the whole-souled make-believe 
which develops and sustains the belief, my belief loses 
its vitality and I am again face to face with the old 
option between the inhuman and human view of the 
world. 

Moreover, if we once reach the conclusion that the re- 
ligious interpretation of the world is the humanistic, I 
cannot see that our relations to the religious principle 
can be other than personal and human, with all their 
pathos and humor. If I wish to make the gods' ac- 
quaintance, to stand well with them, I shall have to put 
my best foot forward, even if at times I make-believe to 
be a little better than I really am. It is all a part of my 
assumption. Either they are good fellows, and will un- 
derstand, or else they are jealous gods, and will see that 
I am doing my best to please them. To take a trivial 
illustration: just as in our relations to each other he is 
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a sorry wight who is always hugging his precious integ- 
rity to his bosom and enters into no social relations 
because of his fear of lending himself to social hypocrisy 
and pretense, so we may well believe that the cosmical 
mugwump who walks by himself is just as little pleasing 
to the gods and has just as little chance of having his 
make-believes come true. And if make-believe sometimes 
leads to pretense? Pretense for pretense: what is there 
to prove that pretense through fear of hypocrisy is any 
better than pretense through hope of ideality? I for 
one fail to see that the former is anything but honesty 
by a kind of dishonesty. 

But we may look more deeply still — into the very eyes 
of Death himself. "Why should I fear the familiar touch 
of His servant Death, even if I have not yet composed 
my face? If deep within me is that immitigable instinct 
which has led me, half -knowing and half-unknowing, to 
spin my make-believes, how shall He take too seriously 
my pious pretense? Especially when, as I cannot help 
believing, the whole history of religious symbolism shows 
that it is from illusion to illusion that He has been lead- 
ing me on, precisely as in the case of my own innocent 
make-believe — first the watch, then the penny, and then 
the stick of chocolate! I am sure that when I awoke 
from that series of beautiful illusions I was not racially 
indignant, my tribal self was not scandalized. There is 
a beautiful story, of John Luther Long's, I believe, 
called "The Prince of Illusion," in which a little blind 
boy is kept by his devoted mother in the illusion that 
he is a prince, in a wonderful world of make-believe. 
Finally he awakes from the dream. But he is not angry 
for he understands the great love of his mother. In 
that love he is a prince, richer and nobler than before. 
Is God any less human, any more inhuman, than we 
are? Do you suppose that he is displeased when we 
carry our make-believe a little far? And when, in our 
anxiety to realize the good in ourselves or others, we 
are just a little forward in assuming that it is already 
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there, do you think that he is angry? I trow not! There 
is a game going on between you and the nature of things, 
but it is a beautiful game, in which both mean the good 
and the true on the whole. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 



CRIME AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

CARL HEATH. 

IT is in harmony with what one may perhaps call the 
modern growth of social consciousness that society be- 
comes more and more concerned with the problem of the 
treatment of those of its members who fall below the 
accepted normal standard. The submerged tenth, the in- 
sane, the degenerate, the criminal, the problem of these 
abnormal factors of the social organism becomes more 
and more insistent with the advance in that order which 
is the expression of a higher consciousness — social in its 
inception, humanitarian in its activity. For it is this 
note of humanitarianism that would seem to distinguish 
the social instincts of the modern world. The concep- 
tion of a social being which overrides with a stern im- 
perative the desires and satisfactions of the individual is 
no new human concept. Egyptian, Jew, Greek and 
Roman were each in turn possessed by it. What is new, 
since possibly the French revolutionary era, is the ex- 
tension of this social concept to all humanity, and even 
sub-humanity, and its impregnation with the spirit of 
humaneness. 

I need not labor the point, for whatever we may say 
of the degenerate tendencies of the age, there never was 
a period in which the question, "Am I my brother's 
keeper?" was met with so ready an affirmative. 

We are astounded at the harshness, the cruelty, the in- 
difference of the past ; and some militant writers like the 
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